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Hunger  in  the  United  States 


By  any  objective  criterion,  the  United  States  is  one 
of  the  wealthiest  nations  in  the  world.  The  U.S.  per 
capita  gross  domestic  product  and  per  capita 
purchasing  power  far  exceed  those  of  most  other 
countries. 

The  U.S.  has  the  arable  land  space,  the  climate,  and 
the  industrial  resources  to  produce  a  tremendous 
amount  and  variety  of  food.  Like  other  industri¬ 
alized  nations,  the  U.S.  has  an  infrastructure  that 
permits  long-term  storage  and  transport  of  food 
products. 

Yet,  in  this  nation  of  unprecedented  wealth  and 
resources,  and  during  a  time  of  unprecedented  eco¬ 
nomic  prosperity,  substantial  numbers  of  people, 
many  of  them  children,  are  hungry  and  malnour¬ 
ished.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates 
that  as  many  as  three  million  U.S.  households  experi¬ 
ence  actual  hunger  resulting  from  economic  causes. 
These  three  million  households  are  home  to  nearly 
eight  million  individuals,  of  whom  nearly  three  mil¬ 
lion  are  children. 

Hunger  and  malnutrition  are  only  the  tip  of  the  food- 
insufficiency  iceberg  in  the  U.S.  Many  more  house¬ 
holds  experience  "food  insecurity."  That  is,  they  run 
out  of  food  before  they  have  money  to  buy  more,  or 
they  cannot  afford  to  buy  the  food  needed  to  prepare 
nutritionally  balanced  meals.  Taken  together,  ten  mil¬ 
lion  U.S.  households,  about  ten  percent  of  all  U.S. 
households,  experience  food  insecurity,  with  or  with¬ 
out  hunger. 

Hunger  in  the  U.S.  is  not  visible  in  the  dramatic  ways 
that  we  see  in  film  clips  of  people  in  Somalia,  the 
Sudan,  and  other  drought-stricken,  war-plagued 
regions  of  the  world.  In  the  U.S.,  one  rarely  sees  the 
skin-and-bones  emaciation  of  people  suffering  from 
prolonged  starv^ation.  Nor  does  one  see  children 
with  swollen  bellies  symptomatic  of  kwashiorkor, 
that  is,  protein-starvation. 


Because  the  signs  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  among 
people  in  the  U.S.  are  less  obvious,  the  problems  are 
more  easily  ignored.  However,  the  consequences  to 
the  individuals  and  the  costs  to  our  society  are  real 
and  serious. 

Why  are  hunger  and  food  insecurity  so  prevalent  in 
the  U.S.?  The  typical  answer  points  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  those  who  experience  hunger  and  food 
insecurity  and  identifies  "risk  factors"  for  these  con¬ 
ditions.  These  risk  factors  include  residing  in  a  low- 
income  household,  being  homeless,  being  a  person  of 
color,  or  being  a  non-citizen  immigrant. 

Looking  only  at  the  circumstances  of  hungry,  food- 
insecure  individuals  ignores  underlying  structural 
problems  in  U.S.  society  and,  thus,  fails  to  answer 
basic  questions.  Why  are  some  people  too  poor  to 
buy  adequate  food?  Why  are  many  poor  people  with 
mental  illness  or  substance  abuse  problems  unable  to 
obtain  adequate  treatment  and,  instead,  left  to  make 
their  way  among  the  ranks  of  the  homeless?  Why 
does  our  educational  system  fail  so  many  children  of 
color?  Why  are  many  immigrants  who  work  hard  at 
low-income  jobs  and  pay  taxes  at  such  a  disadvan¬ 
tage  in  U.S.  society? 

The  U.S.  cannot  end  food  insufficiency  so  long  as 
government  views  hungry  individuals,  themselves, 
as  the  problem.  Food  insufficiency  in  a  nation  of 
plenty  arises  because  gross  inequities  in  wealth  and 
income  distribution  are  fostered  and  because  racism, 
sexism,  xenophobia,  and  other  forms  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  are  tolerated. 

So  long  as  there  are  hungry  persons,  they  should  be 
fed  —  all  of  them.  At  the  same  time,  the  structural 
problems  in  U.S.  society  that  promote  hunger  and 
food  insufficiency  must  be  addressed.  ■ 
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Hunger  in  the  U.S.: 

The  Dimensions  of  the  Problem 

How  many  people  in  the  U.S.  experience  food  insecurity  or  hunger?  It  is 
difficult  to  know  with  certainty.  People  who  are  homeless,  move  fre¬ 
quently,  lack  telephone  sersice,  or  liv^e  in  remote  areas  are  likely  to  be 
underrepresented  in  studies  of  hunger.  Yet  these  are  some  of  the  popula¬ 
tions  most  likely  to  experience  food  insecurity  and  hunger.  Moreover, 
some  people  who  are  reached  by  surv  eys  may  not  admit  experiencing 
food  insecurity  or  hunger  because  of  a  sense  of  inadequacy  or  shame. 
Thus,  estimates  of  food  insecurity  and  hunger  most  likely  underestimate 
the  magnitude  c')f  the  problem.  With  these  limitations  in  mind,  we  offer 
the  following  statistics. 


Figures  and  trends 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA)  has  estimated  that,  in  1999, 
over  ten  million  households  (more  than  107o  of  all  U.S.  households) 
experienced  some  degree  of  food  insecurity^.  More  than  30"/o  of  these 
food-insecure  households  (3%  of  all  U.S.  households)  experienced  actual 
hunger.  In  terms  of  individuals,  more  than  30  million  persons  liv'ed  in 
food  insecure  households.  Nearly  eight  million  of  these  people  experi¬ 
enced  hunger  (Table  1). 

The  USDA  study  also  ItToked  at  trends  in  food  insecurity  and  hunger. 
They  found  that  the  total  number  of  households  reporting  food  insecuri¬ 
ty,  with  or  without  hunger,  decreased  somew'hat  betw'een  1995  and  1999. 
How'ev^er,  w'hen  they  looked  at  the  poorest  households,  those  with 
incomes  below'  130"'o  of  the  federal  pov’ertv'  threshold,  they  found  that 
food  insecurity  had  increased  slightly  over  this  period. 

Organizations  that  directly  serv  e  persons  in  need  hav'e  also  studied  the 
extent  of  hunger  in  the  United  States.  America's  Second  Harv  est  oper¬ 
ates  a  network  of  food  banks  that  support  over  94,000  food  programs 
across  the  country.  Their  extensive  1997  study  show'ed  that  those  pro¬ 
grams,  alone,  w'ere  serv  ing  close  to  26  million  people.  Their  figures  do 
not  include  people  w'ho  used  other  emergency  food  serv  ices  or  who 
w'ere  not  reached  at  all  by  public  or  priv  ate  serv  ices. 

StTme  organizations  have  observ'ed  an  increase  in  the  number  of  people 
seeking  emergency  food  assistance.  A  recent  study  by  Catholic  Charities 
USA  found  a  32‘’'<>  increase  in  the  use  of  their  emergency  food  services 
between  1998  and  1999.  Similarly,  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  in  a 
surv'ey  of  25  cities,  found  that  emergency  food  requests  hav'e  been  on  the 
rise.  During  2000,  requests  were  up  177o  from  the  1999  level  which,  in 
turn,  was  18%  above  the  1998  level.  These  increases  are  higher  than  in 
any  year  since  1992.  Almost  half  of  the  cities  further  reported  that  local 
food  assistance  programs  lacked  enough  food  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
W'ho  requested  assistance. 

"  Based  on  an  analysis  of  data  from  the  Current  Population  Sureei/  (CPS)  for  the  year  ending 
April  1999. 
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TABLE  1:  Prevalence  of  Food  insecurity  and  Hunger  in  the  U.S.  in  1999 


Category 

Total  number 

(in  thousands) 

Food  insecure  (±  hunger) 

Hungry 

Number 
(in  thousands) 

Percent 
of  Total 

Number 
(in  thousands) 

Percent 
of  Total 

All  households^ 

104,684 

10,529 

10.1 

3,109 

3.0 

All  persons  in  households 

270,318 

31,015 

11.5 

7,779 

2.9 

Adults  in  households 

198,900 

18,941 

9.5 

5,072 

2.5 

Children  in  households 

71,418 

12,074 

16.9 

2,707 

3.8 

^  A  household  comprises  all  persons  who  occupy  a  "housing  unit",  whether  a  house,  an  apartment,  or  a  single  room  that  constitutes 
"separate  living  quarters."  A  household  includes  both  related  family  members  and  unrelated  members  such  as  lodgers  or  employees 
who  share  the  housing  unit.  A  person  living  alone  constitutes  a  household,  as  does  a  group  of  unrelated  persons  sharing  the  same 
housing  unit. 

Data  from  "Household  Food  Security  in  the  United  States,  1999,"  Food  Assistance  and  Nutrition  Research  Report  No.  8,  by 
Andrews,  Nord,  Bickel,  and  Carlson.  Published  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Economics  Division,  Eco¬ 
nomic  Research  Service,  Fall  2000. 


The  households  experiencing  hunger  and  food  inse¬ 
curity  are  located  in  all  regions  of  the  country  and  in 
both  urban  and  rural  settings.  Not  surprisingly,  peo¬ 
ple  living  in  low-income  households*^  are  most  likely 
to  experience  food  insecurity  and  hunger  (Fig.  1). 


Children 

The  USDA  study  found  that  17%  of  all  U.S.  children 
live  in  households  that  experience  food  insecurity 
(with  or  without  hunger).  In  contrast,  less  than  10"/o 
of  all  U.S.  adults  live  in  food  insecure  households 
(Table  1). 


Thwu;^hout  this  article,  uv  use  the  terms  "hnv  income"  or  "lozo 
household  income"  to  refer  to  incomes  beloio  13()"o  of  the  federal 
pozvrti/  threshold. 


Figure  1:  Food  insecurity  and  hunger  are  most 
prevalent  among  the  very  poor. 


Income  Level 


Percent  of  all  low-income  or  higher-income  households 
that  are  food-insecure  or  hungry. 


Children  raised  in  households  headed  by  single 
women  are  more  likely  to  experience  food  insecurity 
and  hunger  than  those  raised  in  other  family  struc¬ 
tures  (Fig.  2).  This  is  directly  related  to  the  lower 
economic  status  of  women.  Among  all  households 
with  children  less  than  18  years,  those  headed  by 
single  women  are  far  more  likely  to  hav’e  low 
incomes  than  are  those  of  other  family  structures. 
More  than  AA%  of  female-headed  households  with 
children  are  low-income,  compared  with  24%  of 
male-headed  and  12‘’/()  of  married  couple  households 
with  children. 


(avithiued  on  page  4) 


Food  Insecurity:  Long-Term  Effects 

In  food-insecure  households,  adults  usually 
restrict  their  food  intake  significantly  before  they 
restrict  children's  focxl  allowances.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  children  in  food-insecure  households  gen¬ 
erally  eat  a  limited  variety  of  foods.  If  food 
actually  becomes  scarce,  children  may  get  less 
food  than  they  need.  Such  nutritional  deficien¬ 
cies  can  have  disproportionate  and  long-term 
impacts  on  children,  whose  bodies  and  minds 
are  still  growing.  Studies  have  shown  that  chil¬ 
dren  with  deficient  diets  suffer  from  a  decreased 
ability  to  learn  and  to  succeed  in  school.  They 
also  experience  increased  health  problems  that 
may  contribute  to  developmental,  behavioral, 
and  cognitive  difficulties. 
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Figure  2:  Among  households  with  children,  those 
headed  by  women  are  most  likely  to  experience  food 
insecurity  and  hunger. 
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Percent  of  married  couple,  female-headed,  or  male-headed  house¬ 
holds  with  children  under  age  18  that  are  food-insecure  or  hungry. 


Figure  3:  Food  insecurity  and  hunger  are  more 
prevalent  among  black  and  Hispanic  households  than 
among  white  households. 
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Percent  of  white,  black,  or  Hispanic  households  that  are 
food-insecure  or  hungry. 


Figure  4:  Among  low-income  households,  food  inzEcu; 
ty  and  hunger  are  more  prevalent  among  black  and 
Hispanic  households  than  among  white  households 
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Percent  of  low-income  white,  black,  or  Hispanic 
households  that  are  food-insecure  or  hungry. 


Hunger  in  the  U.S.  (continued  from  page  3) 

People  of  color 

Black,  Hispanic,  and  Native  American  households 
are  far  more  likely  than  white  households  to  experi¬ 
ence  food  insecurity  and  hunger.  The  USDA  survey 
for  1999  showed  that,  overall,  black  and  Hispanic 
households  were  three  times  as  likely  as  white 
households  to  experience  food  insecurity  and 
hunger  (Fig.  3). 

Poverty  is  part  of  the  explanation  for  the  racial  and 
ethnic  disparities  in  food  insecurity.  Among  house¬ 
holds  of  all  races,  low-income  households  are  about 
three  times  as  likely  to  experience  some  degree  of 
food  insecurity  and  hunger  as  the  total  population. 
Although  black  households  constitute  approximate¬ 
ly  12%  of  all  U.S.  households,  they  comprise  23%  of 
low-income  households.  Similarly,  while  Hispanic 
households  constitute  only  9%  of  all  U.S.  house¬ 
holds,  they  comprise  more  than  18%  of  low-income 
households. 

However,  poverty  does  not  fully  explain  the  dis¬ 
parate  impact  of  food  insecurity  and  hunger  on  peo¬ 
ple  of  color.  Among  low-income  households,  those 
comprised  of  black  and  Hispanic  persons  are  more 
likely  than  white  households  to  experience  food 
insecurity  and  hunger  (Fig.  4).  The  other  factors  at 
play  here  need  to  be  identified  and  addressed  in 
order  to  reduce  food  insecurity. 

Immigrants 

In  1998,  Physicians  for  Human  Rights  sponsored  a 
study  of  food  security  among  lawfully  present  immi¬ 
grants  attending  urban  clinics  and  community  cen¬ 
ters.  Using  the  USDA  Food  Security  Scale,  the  study 
found  that  40%  of  the  households  surv^eyed  were 
food  insecure  without  hunger  and  another  41%  were 
food  insecure  with  hunger.  Several  factors  likely 
contributed  to  this  situation. 

First,  the  1996  Personal  Responsibility  and  Work 
Opportunity  Reconciliation  Act  that  overhauled  the 
welfare  system  included  provisions  that  made  many 
lawfully  present  immigrants  ineligible  for  food 
stamps  and  other  benefits.  Although  eligibility  for 
benefits  was  restored  in  1997  and  1998  for  certain 
categories  of  lawfully  present  immigrants,  large 


(continued  on  page  5) 
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Taking  a  Bite  out  of  Hunger 


Ov^er  the  years,  the  federal  government  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  number  of  programs  to  help  alleviate  food 
insecurity.  Following  is  a  rundown  of  some  of  these 
programs. 

The  Food  Stamp  Program.  The  Food  Stamp  Pro¬ 
gram  (FSP)  was  established  in  1964  (and  re-enacted 
in  1977)  for  the  twin  purposes  of  improving  the 
health  and  nutrition  of  low-income  families  and 
strengthening  the  agricultural  economy.  All  persons 
who  meet  FSP  eligibility  requirements,  regardless  of 
how  many  apply,  receive  food  stamps.  That  is,  the 
FSP  is  an  entitlement  program. 

The  FSP  is  a  critical  element  in  the  social  safety  net 
for  poor  (including  many  working  poor)  families, 
persons  with  disabilities,  and  seniors.  Because  it  is 
an  entitlement  program,  it  responds  automatically  to 
changes  in  the  national  economy.  When  unemploy¬ 
ment  is  high,  more  individuals  and  families  receive 
benefits.  The  formula  for  determining  eligibility 
evaluates  both  income  and  essential  expenses.  This 
helps  to  ensure  that  benefits  go  to  those  families 
with  the  greatest  need  for  food  assistance. 


Many  low-income  working  families  do  not  earn 
enough  to  pay  for  rent,  utilities,  clothes,  health  care, 
child  care  and  food.  Food  stamps  help  these  families 
make  ends  meet.  As  families  move  from  welfare  to 
work,  the  FSP  can  provide  important  transitional 
assistance. 

In  2000, 17  million  persons  received  food  stamp  ben¬ 
efits,  ten  million  fewer  than  in  1994.  The  most  pre¬ 
cipitous  decline  occurred  between  1996  and  1998. 
Although  the  strong  economy  played  a  role,  other 
factors  were  involved,  since  the  proportion  of  poor 
persons  receiving  food  stamps  dropped  (from  70% 
to  57%).  Reduced  eligibility  imposed  by  the  1996 
welfare  overhaul  legislation  and  administrative  prac¬ 
tices  that  discouraged  persons  leaving  welfare  from 
applying  for  food  stamp  (and  Medicaid)  benefits 
both  contributed  to  the  decline  in  participation. 

In  2000,  FSP  beneficiaries  received  an  average 
monthly  benefit  of  nearly  $73.  This  amounted  to  a 
total  annual  program  cost  of  $17  billion  ($15  billion 
in  benefits  plus  an  additional  $2  billion  in  adminis¬ 
trative  costs). 

(continued  on  page  6) 


Hunger  in  the  U.S.  (continued  from  page  4) 

numbers  of  immigrants  remain  ineligible  for  food 
stamps.  Secondly,  some  immigrants  who  are  eligible 
for  food  stamps  do  not  apply,  either  because  of  con¬ 
fusion  about  eligibility  or  fear  that  applying  could 
jeopardize  their  immigration  status. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  participation  in  the  food  stamp 
program  by  lawfully  present  immigrants  dropped 


TABLE  2:  Food  Insecurity  and  Hunger 

Among  the  Elderly  in  1999 

Income 

Level 

Population 

%Food 
Insecure 
(±  hunger) 

o/ 

/o 

Hungry 

All 

Elderly  living  alone 

6.3 

2.1 

Household  with 
elderly 

5.8 

1.6 

Low 

Elderly  living  alone 

16.7 

6.4 

Household  with 
elderly 

18.2 

5.9 

precipitously  following  the  welfare  overhaul.  By 
1998,  participation  was  only  28%  of  the  1994  level. 

Elderly 

Estimates  of  food  insecurity  and  hunger  among 
elderly  persons  v'ary  depending  on  the  sur\'ey.  The 
1999  USDA  study  found  that  food  insecurity  and 
hunger  were  less  prevalent  among  the  elderly  popu¬ 
lation  than  among  the  general  population  (Table  2). 
Nonetheless,  more  than  2  million  households  with 
elderly  persons  experience  food  insecurity.  Six  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  of  these  experience  hunger. 

Although  food  insecurity  and  hunger  may  not  be  as 
prevalent  among  elderly  persons  as  they  are  among 
other  populations,  evidence  suggests  that  these 
problems  may  be  on  the  rise  among  the  elderly.  The 
most  recent  annual  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  sur¬ 
vey  of  25  cities  reported  that  75%  of  the  cities  noted 
an  increase  (over  the  previous  year)  in  the  number 
of  elderly  persons  requesting  emergency  food  assis¬ 
tance.  The  increases  ranged  from  3%  to  25%, 
depending  on  the  city.  ■ 
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Taking  a  Bite  Out  of  Hunger  (continued  from  pmge  5) 

Special  Nutririon  Program  for  Women,  Infants,  and 
Children  (WIC).  WIC,  established  in  1974,  specifi¬ 
cally  addresses  the  nutritional  needs  of  low-income 
infants  and  children  (up  to  age  5),  along  with  preg¬ 
nant,  breast-feeding,  and  post-partum  women.  The 
program  is  designed  to  provide  healthful  foods  to 
qualifying  indix  iduals  who  are  considered  to  be 
nutritionally  at-risk. 

WIC  is  considered  one  of  the  most  effective  federal¬ 
ly-funded  nutrition  programs.  Some  documented 
accomplishments  of  WIC  include 

■  impro\’ed  birth  outcomes, 

■  improved  cognitive  development  for  children, 

■  improved  rates  of  childhood  immunization,  and 

■  significant  savings  in  health  care  costs. 

WIC  has  been  an  important  program  for  Native 
Americans.  As  of  2001,  33  Indian  Tribal  Organiza¬ 
tions  were  participating  in  WIC  and  serx^ing  more 
than  50,(XK)  participants.  Other  Native  Americans 
are  serx  ed  through  state-run  programs. 

Unlike  the  Fcx>d  Stamp  Program,  WIC  is  not  an  enti¬ 
tlement  program.  Each  year.  Congress  must  autho¬ 
rize  a  specific  funding  level.  If  funds  are  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  serx  e  all  eligible  persons,  some  are  turned 
away. 

In  2(XX),  nearly  7.2  million  persons  participated  in 
WIC,  down  from  1997  when  more  than  7.4  million 
persons  participated.  Preliminary  data  for  2001 
show  rising  participation  rates,  coincident  with  ris¬ 
ing  unemployment. 

In  2000,  beneficiaries  received  an  average  monthly 
benefit  of  $33.  The  total  annual  program  cost  w'as 
just  under  $4  billion  ($2.8  billion  in  food  and  $1.1  bil¬ 
lion  in  nutrition  serx  ices  and  administrative  costs). 

The  Emergency  Food  Assistance  Program  (TEFAP). 
TEFAP,  first  authorized  in  1981,  is  one  of  sex^eral 
food  distribution  programs  administered  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA).  Food  distribu¬ 
tion  programs  had  their  origins  in  the  Great  Depres¬ 
sion  as  part  of  an  effort  to  stabilize  the  agricultural 
market  while  meeting  the  needs  of  pcx)r  families. 

Through  TEFAP,  the  USDA  prox'ides  foods  to  state 
agencies,  such  as  fcxxl  banks,  which  then  distribute 


the  food  to  food  pantries  and  soup  kitchens.  Food 
pantries  that  distribute  TEFAP  commodities  must 
determine  a  household's  eligibility  using  state-estab¬ 
lished  criteria.  Soup  kitchens  that  receive  TEFAP 
commodities  must  demonstrate  that  they  serx^e  pre¬ 
dominantly  needy  persons,  but  no  means  test  is 
applied  to  the  beneficiaries. 

Food  pantries  and  soup  kitchens  play  a  crucial  role 
in  allexiating  hunger  for  food-insecure  and  hungry 
individuals  and  families.  They  help  working  poor 
families  make  ends  meet,  they  provide  nutritious 
meals  to  low-income  seniors  and  to  homeless  per¬ 
sons,  and  they  help  those  who  hax^e  been  excluded 
from  the  FSP  and  other  direct  government  assistance 
programs. 

In  FY99,  Congress  appropriated  $135  million  for 
TEFAP  ($90  million  to  purchase  food  and  $45  million 
for  administratix’^e  support  for  state  and  local  agen¬ 
cies).  The  current  (FY02)  Agriculture  appropriations 
bill  includes  $100  million  for  food  and  $50  million 
for  administrative  support. 

Other  food  distribution  programs.  The  USDA 
operates  other  food  distribution  programs.  For 
example,  the  National  School  Lunch  and  Breakfast 
Programs,  the  Summer  Food  Serxace  Program,  and 
the  Child  and  Adult  Care  Food  Program  hax^e  all 
been  key  to  reducing  hunger  among  children.  Pro¬ 
grams  such  as  the  Nutrition  Program  for  the  Elderly 
and  the  Food  Distribution  Program  on  Indian  Reser¬ 
vations  serx  e  other  at-risk  populations.  ■ 


Help  FCNL  Work  to  Reduce  Hunger 

Contributions  to  FCNL  support  lobbying  and 
are  not  tax-deductible.  Contributions  to  the 
FCNL  Education  Fund  are  tax-deductible  and 
support  research  and  educational  actixdties. 

To  contribute. 

Mail  your  check  to  FCNL, 

245  Second  Street,  NE,  Washington,  DC,  20002. 
Charge  your  donation  to  MasterCard  or  Visa 
by  calling  800-630-1330,  ext.  141. 

Donate  online  securely  by  going  to  FCNL's 
web  site,  <www.fcnl.org/suprt/indx.htm>. 

Thank  you! 
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Congress  Can  Help  Reduce  Hunger  in  the  U.S. 


The  107th  Congress  has  an  opportunity  to  reduce 
food  insecurity  and  hunger  in  the  U.S. 

The  Nutrition  Assistance  for  Working  Families  and 
Seniors  Act  of  2001  (S  583/HR  2142).  This  biparti¬ 
san  bill,  introduced  by  Sen.  Kennedy  (MA),  Rep. 
Walsh  (NY),  Rep.  Clayton  (NC),  and  others  includes 
several  provisions.  First,  the  bill  would  restore  food 
stamp  eligibility  to  all  lawfully  present  immigrants. 
This  would  help  about  half  a  million  low-income, 
non-citizen  immigrants.  While  we  at  FCNL  believe 
that  all  persons,  regardless  of  immigration  status,  are 
equally  deserving  of  food  and  other  basic  necessities 
of  life,  we  support  the  restoration  of  eligibility  to  all 
lawfully-present  immigrants  as  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

By  restoring  eligibility  to  all  lawfully  present  immi¬ 
grants,  this  bill  would  help  the  citizen  children  of 
immigrants.  Citizen  children  are  legally  entitled  to 
food  stamp  benefits.  However,  many  immigrant 
parents  do  not  apply  for  these  benefits  because  they 
do  not  understand  the  rules  or  they  fear  that  apply¬ 
ing  for  benefits  could  jeopardize  their  own  immigra¬ 
tion  status.  The  number  of  citizen  children  with  per¬ 
manent  resident  parents  who  participated  in  the 
Food  Stamp  Program  (FSP)  declined  from  1.35  mil¬ 
lion  in  1994  to  350,000  in  1998.  This  70%  decline  was 
three  times  greater  than  the  decline  seen  for  children 
from  non-immigrant  families. 

The  Nutrition  Assistance  Act  would  strengthen  the 
FSP  in  other  ways.  The  food  stamp  standard  deduc¬ 
tion  would  be  indexed  to  family  size.  The  minimum 
food  stamp  benefit  would  be  increased  from  $10  to 
$25  (the  first  such  increase  since  1977).  States  could 
provide  six  months  (instead  of  the  current  three 
months)  of  transitional  food  stamp  benefits  to  fami¬ 
lies  making  the  transition  from  welfare  to  work. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  authorize  an  additional  $100 
million  over  five  years  for  The  Emergency  Food 
Assistance  Program  (TEFAP). 

The  total  cost  of  all  the  provisions  in  S  583/ HR 
2142  has  been  estimated  at  $2.75  billion  over  five 
years,  or  about  $550  million  a  year. 

Food  Stamp  Program  reauthorization.  The  FSP 
must  be  reauthorized  by  October  2002.  The  pro¬ 


gram  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House  and  Sen¬ 
ate  Agriculture  Committees.  Reauthorization  would 
likely  be  included  as  part  of  a  major  farm  bill. 

The  House  and  Senate  have  both  begun  holding 
hearings  on  the  FSP.  Witnesses  have  supported  con¬ 
tinuing  the  program  in  some  form.  However,  many 
of  the  proposals  for  modifying  the  program  will  like¬ 
ly  engender  considerable  debate.  We  believe  that 
Congress,  in  considering  modifications,  should  be 
guided  by  the  stated  legislative  goal  of  the  program. 
That  goal  is  "to  safeguard  the  health  and  well-being 
of  the  Nation's  population  by  raising  lev^els  of  nutri¬ 
tion  among  low-income  households." 

WIC  appropriation.  Pres.  Bush,  in  his  FY02  budget, 
requested  an  appropriation  of  $4,137  billion  for  WIC. 
The  Center  on  Budget  and  Policy  Priorities  and  the 
National  Association  of  WIC  Directors  analyzed  the 
impact  of  this  funding  level  on  state  WIC  programs. 
The  analysts  considered  current  WIC  participation 
rates,  the  unemployment  rate  that  the  Bush  adminis¬ 
tration  projects  for  FY02  (4.6%),  and  the  Administra¬ 
tion's  estimate  of  per  person  WIC  costs.  The  analy¬ 
sis  predicts  that  the  Bush  request  would  leave  nearly 
two  hundred  thousand  otherwise-eligible  partici¬ 
pants  without  benefits.  An  additional  $110  million 
($4,248  billion  total  WIC  appropriation)  would  be 
needed  for  all  eligible  persons  to  be  serv^ed.  ■ 


Credit  Approved! 

Convenient,  adj.  - 1.  Easy  to  use  or  deal  with,  not 
troublesome.  2.  With  easy  access. 

FCNL  now  offers  a  convenient  way  to  con¬ 
tribute  that  saves  you  the  trouble  of  writing 
checks  and  is  environmentally  friendly. 

You  can  now  support  either  FCNL  or  the  FCNL 
Education  Fund  with  a  VISA  or  MasterCard 
donation! 

Donate  online  by  visiting  the  FCNL  website  at 
<http://wrww.fcnl.org/suprt/indx.htm>  or  call 
the  Development  staff  toll  free  at  8(X)-630-1330, 
ext.  141. 
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Raise  the  Minimum  Wage 


Pres.  Bush's  huge  tax  cut  package  and  proposed  mil¬ 
itary  spending  increase,  combined  with  signs  of  an 
economic  slow-down,  will  have  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  Administration  scrambling  to  find 
ways  to  cut  federal  spending  in  other  areas.  One 
approach  will  be  to  reduce  the  number  of  persons 
serv^ed  by  low-income  support  programs.  Done  the 
right  way,  this  could  be  very  good. 

The  wrong  way  to  reduce  the  number  of  people 
ser\^ed  is  to  tighten  eligibility  requirements  and 
underfund  programs.  The  consequences  of  leaving 
millions  of  people  malnourished,  in  substandard 
housing,  or  without  health  care  are  all  bad  —  for  the 
individuals  and  for  U.S.  society. 

The  right  way  to  reduce  the  number  of  people 
serv^ed  is  to  reduce  poverty.  One  step  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  would  be  to  raise  the  federal  minimum  wage. 

Currently,  full-time  minimum  wage  workers  earn 
only  $10,700  a  year,  well  below  the  federal  poverty 
guideline  for  a  family  of  three  ($14,630  in  2001). 
During  the  106th  Congress,  efforts  to  raise  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage  by  $1  over  two  years  failed  when  the 
Republican  leadership  attempted  to  tie  the  increase 
to  a  massive  tax  cut  that  would  have  primarily  bene- 
fitted  the  wealthy. 

The  Fair  Minimum  Wage  Act  of  2001  (S  964 /HR 
665),  introduced  by  Sen.  Kennedy  (MA)  and  Rep. 
Bonior  (MI),  would  raise  the  minimum  wage  by 
$1.50  in  three  increments,  from  $5.15  to  $6.65  per 
hour,  by  January  1,  2003.  An  extra  $60/week  would 
help  many  low-income  families  as  they  struggle  to 


pay  the  rent  and  put  food  on  the  table  and  pay  the 
doctors'  bills. 

It  appears  that  the  Republican  leadership  will,  again, 
propose  a  more  limited  minimum  wage  increase  tied 
to  substantial  tax  breaks  for  the  wealthy.  The  pro¬ 
posal  may  also  include  an  "opt-out"  provision  for 
states  that  do  not  wish  to  accept  an  increase  in  the 
federal  minimum  wage,  and  a  weakening  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  These  poison  pills  should  all 
be  opposed.  ■ 


Come  to  FCNVs  Annual  Meeting! 

When:  November  8-11, 2(X)1 
Where:  Wyndham  Washington  DC  Hotel 
Washington,  DC 

Theme:  On  Being  Faithful  Stewards 

Keynote  Speaker  (Friday,  Nov.  9) 

David  Minge, 

Former  Member  of  Congress,  Minnesota 

To  register  on-line,  please  go  to  FCNL's  web  site 
(<www.fcnl.org>),  click  on  "Upcoming  Events  & 
News  Releases,"  and  follow  the  link  to  the  regis¬ 
tration  page.  To  obtain  a  packet  with  a  registra¬ 
tion  form  that  you  can  mail  in  or  for  additional 
information,  please  contact  Lauren  Bladen- White 
al  FCNL  or  email  <lauren@fcnl.org>. 

To  reserve  a  hotel  room,  please  call  the  Wynd¬ 
ham  Washington  EXZ  Hotel  (before  October  12) 
directly  at  202-429-1700  or  800-996-3426. 
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